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Japan May Prevent 
League Aid to China 


Consul General in Geneva Warns 
That Tokyo Cannot Permit 
Strengthening of China 


PLIGHT OF CHINA GROWS WORSE 


Civil Wars and Ambitions of 
Foreign Powers Con- 
stitute Menace 


Last year the Council of the League of 
Nations appointed a committee to help in 
the reconstruction of China. At least a 
dozen experts on such questions as finance, 
agriculture, labor, roads and communica- 
tions, were sent by this committee as ad- 
visers to the Chinese government. This 
work is the result of recommendations 
made in the Lytton report on Manchuria, 
which the League Assembly adopted last 
year and which caused Japan’s withdrawal 
from the League. 

On May 14 the League Committee on 
China is scheduled to meet. At that time 
it will hear a report on the first year’s 
work of reconstruction, prepared by Dr. 
Ludwig Rajchman, director of the 
League’s health division, who was named 
to coordinate the work of the experts. It 
is said that Dr. Rajchman comes to Ge- 
neva with some rather definite ideas and 
suggestions as to what the western nations 
(including the United States which is a 
member of the committee) should do to 
help China. There has been talk of a ten- 
year plan for the reconstruction of China. 

Japan’s Opposition 

It is this interest of the League in China 
which is supposed in a large measure to 
have prompted the Japanese to make their 
recent “hands off China” declaration. Ja- 
pan, as has often been stated, dreads a 
strong and united China which could op- 
Pose and probably defeat her aims on the 
continent. Any action on the part of the 
League, therefore, designed to strengthen 
China is looked upon with suspicion and 
hostility by the Japanese. This is borne 
out by the fact that on May 1, Masayuki 
Yokoyama, Japanese consul general in 
Geneva, called on Joseph Avenol, secretary 
general of the League, and warned him 
that Japan would oppose increased League 
assistance to China. 

It appears thus that if any plans are 
being prepared for the assistance of China, 
they are likely to meet with an obstacle in 
their application. If Japan has not already 
checked international aid to China she may 
be counted upon to make every effort to 
do so. This brings us to the main point 
of this article—the plight of China. Her 
only hope of salvation seemed to lie 
through the League of Nations. There 
was a hope that the imperialism of ambi- 
tious powers might be successfully com- 
bated through friendly international co- 
operation by means of the League. But if 
this avenue is closed China is in danger 
of being abandoned to her own internal 


misery and to the aggressive aims of for- 
eign nations. 


Civil Wars 
China’s story is one of intense suffering. 
Ever since the establishment of the re- 
Public in 1912. the country has not had 
strong, organized government. It has been 
(Concluded on page 6) 
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SPEAKING * ENTANGLING ALLIANCES 


Talburt in Washington NEws 








If You Have Brains, Use Them 


Once in a while something happens which discourages any thoughtful person regard- 
ing the intelligence of the American people. The common run of people in this country, 


and in other countries as well, are, of course, intelligent. They have quite a little com- 
mon sense, but it happens sometimes that great masses of them are carried away on 
some wave of emotion. And in such cases, they may act and talk like morons or worse. 
An illustration of the extent to which thousands may go in the direction of muddy- 
minded and senseless sentimentality is afforded by the quite general expressions of sym- 
pathy and admiration for the notorious gangster, John Dillinger. Theatre audiences have 
been known to applaud when his picture has been thrown on the screen. A great chain 
of newspapers is running a series of articles about him—articles which tend to make a 
hero of him. Reports have even been received to the effect that in certain colleges one 
hears expressions of the hope that Dillinger will continue to elude the officers. 

Has it come to this, that the tendency in America to pay heedless respect to the 
bizarre and sensational has gone so far that the people will shower adulation upon spec- 
tacular enemies of society? Let it be remembered that John Dillinger is no Robin Hood. 
He has not boldly robbed the rich in order to help the poor. He and his fellow gangsters 
are undertaking to live by preying upon others, poor as well as rich. The filling station 
employee whom they killed was no robber baron. Dillinger is representative of the 
dirty and cowardly rats who are kidnapping little children from American homes, who 
are going out to slay and kill anyone who comes in their paths, who are terrorizing law- 
The gangsters in New York who hid behind little children and, 


compelling these children to shield them, killed a heroic officer who withheld his fire 


abiding Americans. 
to save the little ones from danger—these gangsters are not heroes. Yet those who 
make a hero of Dillinger are encouraging the cowardly, skulking brutes who are today 
making the lives of decent people unsafe, and who are bringing reproach upon the very 
name of America throughout the world. Some of the well-intentioned people who look 
with favor upon this notorious outlaw justify their position on the ground that our po- 
lice forces are inefficient and unworthy of respect. When an outlaw gets the better of 
the officers they think of it as something of a joke. But the joke, if anything so grim 
may be so termed, is not upon our courts or our officers, but upon us. For if these offi- 
cers are inefficient, the weakness is our own. It can be laid at the door of everyone of 
us. If we wanted a more efficient court and police system we could have it. We could 


(Concluded on page 4) 
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New Dealers Tackle 
Ills of Agriculture 


Compulsory Restriction of Cotton 
Production Viewed with Dis- 
trust by Many 


SURPLUS STILL CLOGS MARKET 


Processing Tax Methods Ex- 
plained; How the AAA 


Operates Now 


For fourteen years—since the depression 
of 1920—the question of relief for the 
farmers has agitated American politics. At 
times this problem has been overshadowed 
temporarily by other issues, but it always 
comes back again, and time after time we 
have found it occupying the center of the 
political stage. The issue entered a new 
phase this spring with the passage of the 
Bankhead act. ‘This law authorizes the 
government to compel cotton farmers to 
restrict their crops. In the case of other 
farm products, the government is trying 
to induce farmers to decrease their acre- 
age. Now, through the Bankhead act, it 
uses compulsion. It steps in and fixes the 
amount each farmer can plant in cotton 
and it places a prohibitive tax upon the 
cotton any farmer raises in excess of the 
quota allotted to him. 


A Socialistic Step? 


This is a departure from the usual way 
of doing things in America, and it has 
alarmed many conservatives who see in 
such a course a step in the direction of 
Communism. These conservatives are say- 
ing that the government is taking away the 
freedom of the cotton planters and that 
similar action will be taken with respect to 
the producers of other farm crops. It is 
said that the government is virtually tak- 
ing over the land and that it is telling 
farmers what they may do with their 
farms—what they may raise and how 
much. It is even asserted that a policy of 
that kind, if applied to the farmers, will 
be expanded later to take in other indus- 
tries and that after a while we will have a 
system of state socialism, under which the 
government manages all the industries and 
leaves to the people themselves little ex- 
cept to obey those in authority. 

It is only fair to say that the Bankhead 
law was not an administration measure. 
It was not put forward by Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace or Assistant Secretary 
Tugwell or any other members of the so- 
called “brain trust.” These men, these 
leaders of the Roosevelt administration, 
are opposed to the idea of compelling 
farmers to cut down production. They fa- 
vor voluntary methods of accomplishing 
that result. They do not want to use 
force. The demand for compulsory action 
came from the cotton planters themselves. 
They saw that attempts to persuade farm- 
ers to reduce their plantings were failing. 
More cotton was being produced than 
could be sold. A surplus on the market 
was continuing to depress prices in spite 
of attempts at voluntary restriction. When 
the demands came from cotton farmers 
for the government to use force upon 
those planters who would not voluntarily 
fall into line, a questionnaire was sent out 
to see what the sentiment was in the cot- 
ton belt, and it was found that over nine- 

(Continued on page 7) 
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Notes From the News 


Insull Returns to Stand Trial; New York City Controller Dies; 
Congressman’s Life No Bed of Roses; More Money 
for Farmers; Boulder City, Where Are You? 


AMUEL INSULL Sr. is at last back 

in this country to face trial on 
charges of illegal acts growing out of his 
management, or mismanagement, of the 
vast Insull Utility empire of a few years 
ago. He is accused by the federal govern- 
ment of mail fraud, in information dis- 
tributed to investors asking them to buy 
stocks of his company. Cook County, 
Illinois, charges him with having specu- 
lated in company money which did not 
belong to him. If Insull should be found 
guilty on all the charges brought against 
him he faces maximum jail sentences of 
thirty years. 

To many, his guilt seems obvious 
enough for the logical reason that he has 
led United States authorities a wild chase 
for his return. Others will sympathize 
with him because of his advancing years 
and because, it is said, he was not the 
only financial or industrial leader who 
carried on dubious practices in the pre- 
depression days. However this may be, 
the fact remains that the collapse of the 
Insull empire, which was recklessly con- 
ceived, wrecked the savings and happi- 
ness of thousands of small investors. In- 
sull himself was drunk with the thought 
of wealth and power. At one time he 
was chairman of the board of sixty-five 
different companies, was director of eighty- 
five, and president of eleven. Owen D. 
Young, the industrialist, once testified that 
he believed the Insull organization had be- 
come so complex that even its creator could 
not understand it. 

The Insull plan in brief was to gain 
control of as many utility operating com- 
panies as possible (those companies 
which actually distribute gas and elec- 
tricity and power) by forming so-called 
holding companies. Thousands of in- 
vestors would be persuaded to buy stock 
in these holding companies, but Insull 
and his associates would always own 
enough to control the companies. Hold- 
ing company upon holding company was 
organized. The stock prices of these or- 
ganizations ran rife for no good reason 
at all, except that the speculative mania 
could not be checked. These holding 
companies were not essential; in fact they 
were financial burdens on the actual 
operating companies. It was this arti- 
ficial structure that crashed to the ground, 
causing untold grief and suffering to in- 
vestors. 


New York’s Loss 


The political situation in New York 
City has been confused by the sudden 
death of Controller Arthur Cunningham. 
Mr. Cunningham, like Mayor LaGuardia, 
was a Fusionist. Before he became con- 
troller he had not participated in politics 





to any extent. His career had been 
largely given over to business and finance. 
But when the anti-Tammany movement 
got under way he agreed to run for the 
office which, next to the mayor’s, is the 
most important in the city government. 
It is particularly important at this time 
because of the serious financial problems 
confronting New York. 

Mr. Cunningham, before his untimely 
death from heart failure (he was only 
thirty-nine) was performing his task ad- 
mirably. He and the mayor were work- 
ing in perfect harmony, and with good 
results, to untangle the metropolis’ finan- 
cial knots. But the arduous duties of 
office proved too great a strain for Mr. 
Cunningham. His death is a real loss to 
Mayor LaGuardia and to the city of New 
York. 

The language of the law relative to the 
selection of a successor to this office is so 
vague that the courts will probably be 
called upon to pass down a decision. It 
is the belief and hope of the Fusionists 
that Mayor LaGuardia has authority to 
appoint one of his own choice to fill this 
important post until the next city-wide 
election three years from next November. 
However, Tammany leaders are prepar- 
ing to insist upon filling the vacancy at 
the general election in November. 

If Tammany should be successful in this 
endeavor, the metropolis would be plunged 
into another election campaign which might 
disrupt the progress being made by the 
present administration. Under its new lead- 
ership, the Democratic machine is planning 
to regain the ground lost when the Fusion- 
ists took over the reins of government. 


Oh My! 
Under the title “The Troubles of a 
Congressman,” Republican Wilburn Cart- 


wright, Oklahoma Democrat, gives a woe- 
ful, but undoubtedly accurate picture of 
the hectic life of a congressman. He had 
his heart-breaking story inserted in a re- 
cent issue of “The Congressional Record.” 
It reads as follows: 


Due to the short two-year term and the 
necessity for running (for office) every other 
year, a congressman is forced to be a walking 
petition and a living prayer for votes. He 
does not have a chance to do his best work 
on legislative matters because he is constantly 
being irritated and torn to pieces by a bunch 
back home trying to defeat him. 

People do not realize the many financial 
troubles a congressman has. They look at 
the salary we used to get, $10,000 a year, and 
think we should get rich. I thought that, too, 
before I was elected to Congress, but I do not 
think it now. Instead of having a 
$10,000 job, it actually amounts to about a 
$3,000 job with sore spots to boot. A con- 
gressman is expected to belong to every club 
and lodge in his home town, and contribute to 
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NEW YORK AT NIGHT, FROM THE EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


all the churches, charitable 
institutions and other or- 
ganizations in his district. 

Speaking of jobs and 
post offices, those are the 
ruination of congressmen. 
We have only a few jobs 
to offer and over 50,000 
voters. In many cases an 
applicant for a job seems 
to think he is the only 
friend a congressman has. 

And yet they say a 
congressman gets a big 
salary and lives a life of 
ease and luxury. The 
Lord forgive them, for 
they know not what they 
say. 

In spite of all these 
trials and_ tribulations, 
Congressman Cart- 
wright admits that he 
likes his job. He says 
that neither he nor any 
other _ congressman 
would ever willingly 
give up his seat to an- 
other unless he is actu- 
ally ready to retire. 


Middle West Next 


The South, though 
by no means in a boom 
period, is witnessing 
better days. The 1933 
cotton crop was worth 
$400,000,000 more than 
the 1932 crop. As a 
result, cotton farmers 
have been able to increase their city pur- 
chases and therefore business in general 
throughout the cotton belt has shown 
a considerable pick-up. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace recently said in this con- 
nection: 

“A few hundred million dollars placed 
in farmers’ hands seems to have, so I am 
told by many business men, greater sig- 
nificance in terms of promoting city pros- 
perity than money placed anywhere else. 
The experience of the South this past year 
will be duplicated in very large measure 
in the Middle West during the ensuing 
year. The corn-hog checks will begin to 
go out in volume in two or three weeks 
and the second wheat checks will be going 
out in June. More corn-hog and wheat 
checks will be going out next fall. This 
money is being paid to farmers in co- 
operation for bearing their proportionate 
share in the burden of reducing acreage 
made necessary by the fact that the carry- 
over surplus has been much greater than 
normal and that foreign purchasing power 
at anything like a fair price has been re- 
duced to the vanishing point.” 


Arthur Krock Speaks 


One of the cleverest addresses given at 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
annual meeting (see page 8) was that of 


Washington 


Arthur Krock, chief Washington  cor- 
respondent for the New York Times. 
Whether or not one agrees with Mr. 
Krock’s views, one must admire his 
shrewd insight into political matters. 


Moreover, his highly developed sense of 
humor elicited uproarious laughter from 
the Chamber delegates. He 
did not hesitate to criticize 
certain government officials 
who, according to his belief, 
are overzealous and are too 
sensitive to criticism. On the 
other hand he took a rap at 
those who are attempting to 
frustrate every reform meas- 
ure. He said: 


Through honest confusion, or 
political motives, an effort has 
been made to beguile us into be- 
lieving that all forms of national 
planning are un-American and 
stifling to liberty. Yet the brief- 
est reflection will prove that un- 
true. What were the Louisiana 
Purchase, the Jackson Purchase 
and the winning of the West but 
national planning? Jefferson, 
George Rogers Clark, General 
Dodge, E. H. Harriman, James 
J. Hill were national planners. 
The population required expan- 
sion, and they provided the 
room, and means of reaching it. 

The president’s planning, as [ 
see it, is all to the end that the 
country’s great yields of nature, 
labor and brains, shall be more 
fairly distributed than they have 
been. Only by planning, backed 
by political power, can this be 
accomplished. If you think that 
the previous distribution has 
been fair, or that human nature 
stands in the way of any better 
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ARTHUR KROCK 


Correspondent of the New York Times. 


allocation, then you are wholly right in call- 
ing for the end of all the President’s works. 
I don’t happen to agree. 


Wiring News Photo 


We have become so accustomed to mar- 
velous scientific developments that we are 
likely to take for granted important new 
inventions. The telephone, the telegraph, 
the radio, the wireless, the airplane—all 
these inventions have drawn the country 
closer and closer together. It is possible 
for the North and South and East and 
West to communicate with one another 
almost instantaneously. 

One of the latest developments along 
this line is the telephotograph. A picture 
can be sent from California to New York 
in seven minutes. It has been so perfected 
that it is difficult to distinguish between 
the picture originally and after it has been 
sent several thousand miles by wire. The 
Associated Press is promoting the new tele- 
photo service, although it was developed 
in the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company’s laboratories. Thirty-nine news- 
paper concerns in various parts of the 
country have signed contracts for telepho- 
tograph machines. Through these ma- 
chines they will be supplied with last-min- 
ute news photos. The service will start 
about next fall. 


A. F. of L. on the War Path 


The American Federation of Labor is 
beginning a new drive for shorter hours 
and higher pay for workers. “This spring,” 
the A. F. of L. states in its monthly survey 
of business, “with production and business 
activity rising, and profits considerably 
higher than a year ago, business men were 
far more able to shorten work hours and 
put men to work, but they are no longer 
willing to do so, nor directed to this end.” 

Instead of raising wages or taking on 
new workers, the A. F. of L. declares, in- 
dustry is paying out large sums in divi- 
dends to stock owners. “Dividend pay- 
ments in March were higher by $15,000,- 
000 (9 per cent), than in March last year,” 
says the Federation. “The individual 
workers in industry made no gain what- 
ever in ‘real’ wages from March, 1933, to 
March, 1934. His average weekly wage 
increased 9.7 per cent but this was com- 
pletely offset by a 9.3 per cent increase in 
the cost of living.” 


Where Is Boulder City? 


In the April 30 issue of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER we carried a picture of a model 
village which has been erected for the 
workers on Boulder Dam. We errone- 
ously located this “Boulder City” in Colo- 
rado and have received several letters call- 
ing our attention to this mistake. But our 
correspondents are not in agreement. We 
are told that it is in Nevada and also that 
it is in Arizona. The conflicting evidence 
was laid before the Department of Interior 
and we were advised that Nevada is cor- 
rect, 
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Japan: Alarmed at the way the Jap- 
anese have been underselling their own cot- 
ton and rayon textile merchants, the Brit- 
ish have declared a trade war on Japan. 
Hereafter the imports of the British crown 
colonies of those commodities will be placed 
on a quota basis. The quotas will apply to 
all exporting countries, but Japan is the 
principal nation aimed at. Japanese ex- 
ports will be reduced by fifty per cent. 
The quota system may be extended to in- 
clude shoes, bicycles and cement, impor- 
tant Japanese exports, unless Japan con- 
sents to reduce of its own accord its sales 
to British colonies. 

This incident is the outcome of a con- 
troversy of a year’s standing. The British 
and the Japanese have long been confer- 
ring with regard to their mutual trade. 
Britain has tried to induce Japan to limit 
its cheap exports of cotton and rayon tex- 
tile products which have brought the 
Lancashire mills in Great Britain almost 
to ruin. But Japan would not consent to 
the British demands. The impasse led to 
the present trade war. 

The Japanese feel bitterly toward the 
British. They charge that Britain has 
planned this move for a long time and that 
she chose an opportune moment to launch 
it, taking advantage of the wave of anti- 
Japanese sentiment throughout the world 
as the result of the “hands off China” 
declaration. It is indicated that Japan will 
institute reprisals against British goods. 

The United States is anxiously watching 
developments. Our government is already 
worried about the rapidly increasing Japa- 
nese trade in Latin America. Last year 
Japan’s exports to Argentina and Brazil 
doubled; they quadrupled to Peru, Chile 
and Uruguay, and they tripled to the rest 
of the continent. We are of course still 
far ahead of Japan in Latin American 
trade, but we view with some alarm the 
possibility that Japan will attempt to com- 
pensate for the loss of British business by 
expanding still further her trade in Latin 
America, a market which is considered 
primarily American. 

How is it that the Japanese are able to 
undersell other countries and produce such 
consternation on all sides? The Depart- 
ment of Commerce in Washington has 
pointed out some of the advantages which 
the Japanese have. They are as follows: 

1. Depreciated currency. 

2. Low standard of living. 

3. Mild climate which reduces living 
costs, 

4. Strong central government which co- 
ordinates foreign trade. 

5. An economic system controlled by a 

few large families. 
It must be said, of course, that Japan 
Is not the only country which has depreci- 
ated its currency. Great Britain and the 
United States have done so. But the 
Japanese have gone farther in this than 
any other country. The value of the yen 
has been reduced eighty per cent. It is 
how worth thirty cents in terms of the de- 
Preciated Roosevelt dollar. Before depre- 
Clation took place in Japan and in the 
United States it was worth fifty cents. 


x ok Ox 


Geneva: During this month’s meeting 
of the League Council there will be con- 
siderable discussion, publicly or privately, 
Over the proposal to admit Soviet Russia 
to the League of Nations. It is generally 
agreed that the Soviets will be invited to 
enter the League at the September meeting 
of the Assembly and it is believed that 
they will accept. But before then certain 
difficulties must be ironed out. Poland, 
Which is trying to edge itself into the cir- 
cle of great powers, has come forward with 
two objections. Before Russia can be ad- 
mitted to the League, the Poles say, Po- 


land must be given a permanent seat on 
the Council. In other words Poland wants 
a position of full equality in the League 
with Russia and the other nations. She 
has gone so far as to threaten resignation 
from the League unless accorded the status 
of a great power. Moreover, the Poles in- 
sist that the Soviets sign a minorities 
treaty assuring protection from persecution 
to the alien races which live within their 
borders. In addition to the Polish ob- 
jections, countries like Switzerland and 
the Netherlands which have not recog- 
nized Russia, must be induced to do so 
before the Soviets can enter into the 
concert of League powers. 


* * * 


Yugoslavia: A new treaty designed 
to promote trade between Germany and 
Yugoslavia will become effective June 1. 
The signing of this agreement is termed 
an important advance into southern Eu- 
rope by Germany. Mussolini may have 
succeeded in halting Hitler’s plans to ex- 
tend his influence into central Europe by 
spreading Naziism to Austria, but he could 
not prevent an accord between Germany 
and one of his bitterest enemies, Yugo- 
slavia. It has been known for some time 
that King Alexander of Yugoslavia was in- 
clined to harbor friendly feelings for Ger- 
many in spite of his country’s ties to 
France through the Little Entente of which 
it is a member. Now, it appears, Yugo- 
slavia is ready to do business with Ger- 
many. When economic bonds are estab- 
lished, political bonds soon follow. If 
Hitler manages to conquer Austria a closer 
working agreement between Germany and 
Yugoslavia may be expected. 


* * * 


Italy: The international arms race which 
has been forecast for some time is appar- 
ently well under way. In line with the 
Italian king’s recent declaration § that 
Italy would increase its armaments, the 
Italian government has announced that 
over the next five years nearly $41,000,000 
will be spent on naval construction in addi- 
tion to the normal budgetary expenditure. 
At the same time figures compiled by the 
Associated Press bureau in Geneva show 
that other countries are losing no time im 
increasing their armaments. Germany’s 
army and navy budget has gone from 
$268,000,000 up to $358,000,000 and her 
aviation budget from $28,000,000 to $84,- 
000,000. And $100,000,000 has been al- 
lotted to the Storm Troops. Soviet Russia 





has increased its armies from 562,000 men 
to around 678,000; Japan has added 100,- 
000 men, Italy 43,000 and Poland 61,000. 
Japan has increased its military planes by 
450 and now has 3,324 (most of her new 
material has been bought in the United 
States and Great Britain); France has 
added 500 to bring her air force up to 
4,760 planes; and Russia has bought 432, 
bringing her total up to 2,700. 


* * * 


Poland: An agreement has_ been 
reached between the Soviet Union and Po- 
land extending their nonaggression pact 
for a period of ten years. The pact is im- 
portant for several reasons. First, by 
promising Poland security, Russia matches 
similar action taken by the German gov- 
ernment a short time ago. Thus Poland 
need not fear trouble from either of her 
two powerful neighbors until 1945. Sec- 
ond, Russia is given assurance that the 
Poles have concluded no secret treaty with 
Hitler by which Poland, in the event of 
successful war against Russia, would be 
given Russian territory in exchange for the 
Polish corridor. This assurance is written 
into the agreement just reached. 


* * X 


France: A critical moment in French 
politics was expected last week at a party 
Congress of the Radical-Socialist partv. 
The Radical-Socialists are the largest po- 
litical group in France and is under the 
leadership of Edouard Herriot. Its policies 
are liberal and as a party it made impor- 
tant gains in the elections of 1932. The 
issue now is whether the Radical-Socialists 
shall continue to support solidly the gov- 
ernment of Premier Doumergue or whether 
they shall split up into factions each going 
its own way. When M. Doumergue be- 
came premier the Radical-Socialists voted 
to support him. M. Herriot became a 
member of the new cabinet. But since 
then many deputies have regained their 
courage. They say that the party voted 
to uphold M. Doumergue in a monient of 
emergency, but that the policies of the 
present conservative government are inimi- 
cal to those of the Radical-Socialists and 
they should thus withdraw their support. 
These dissenters profess to see Fascist 
tendencies in the Doumergue government 
and they are strongly opposed to Fascism. 
It is possible, therefore, that there will be 
a break in the solidarity of the Radical- 
Socialist government which, in turn, may 
have pronounced effects on French politics. 
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MAY DAY IN FRANCE PASSED WITHOUT UNDUE CRISIS 


The rumored civil strife set for International May Day did not take place, 
haps, because of extraordinary precautions taken by French authorities. 


largely, per- 
Paris resembled an 


armed camp but authorities did not have much trouble in handling demonstrating workers. 


Arabia: One of the trouble spots of 
the Near East, which has been compara- 
tively quiet for some time, flared into con- 
flict a few days ago when Ibn Saud, the 
most powerful Arabian chieftain in modern 
times, captured the territory of Yemen in 
the southwestern part of the peninsula. 
For years the ruler of Yemen, whose army 
is small, unorganized, and easily overcome, 
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SCENE OF ARABIAN STRIFE 


Hodeida, in Yemen, captured by Ibn Saud, 
King of Saudi Arabia, is a port on the Red 


Sea. Sanaa is the capital of Yemen. Aden 
is under British control. 
has disputed with Ibn Saud over the 


boundary line which separates their states 
along the coast of the Red Sea. Ibn Saud 
has a modern army, well equipped with 
planes and armored cars. Since the World 
War he has gradually built his empire, or- 
ganizing chieftains of the desert tribes who 
formerly warred against each other. With 
the conquest of Yemen, he controls the 
entire Red Sea coastline, with the excep- 
tion of the little province of Aden at the 
extreme southwestern corner, which is con- 
trolled by Great Britain. Also he rules the 
whole interior of Arabia with an iron hand. 

Ibn Saud was originally (and is yet) the 
leader of the Wahabis, a tribe which has 
often been described as the fundamentalist 
sect of the Mohammedan religion. Pro- 
hibition may have failed in the United 
States, but it is effectively enforced by Ibn 
Saud and his Wahabis. A convicted liquor 
drinker is summarily executed. Other 
rules of this sect are equally strict, but Ibn 
permits himself to have four wives and is 
reputed to be the father of more than 700 
children. European dictators seem liberal 
and easy-going by comparison with Ibn 
Saud. The British and French govern- 
ments, which have protectorates and busi- 
ness interests in Arabia, do not appear to 
be unduly alarmed at Ibn Saud’s latest 
venture, The British have acted to pro- 
tect their nationals in Aden, and will resist 
any attempt by Ibn to extend his domain 
in that area, but they think he will make 
as good a neighbor as the former king of 
Yemen, whose reign of thirty years has 
been so rudely interrupted. 


* * * 


Cuba: The Foreign Policy Association of 
New York has been invited by the presi- 
dent of Cuba, Carlos Mendieta, to sponsor 
a commission of scholars and experts with 
a view to drawing up a plan for the social 
and economic reconstruction of the island. 
The commission, which will go to Cuba, is 
to be headed by Raymond Leslie Buell, 
president of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. Experts on questions of agricultural 
economics, public finance, public utilities, 
public health and other subjects will be 
selected. A thoroughgoing survey of Cu- 
ban conditions will be made. And it is 
hoped that as a result the island will be 
able to get on its feet. 
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A GOOD EXAMPLE 


William H. Woodin, who served for a while as secretary 
of the treasury in the Roosevelt administration, was 
obliged after a brief tenure to give up his position because 
of ill health, and a few days ago he died. He was not 
head of the Treasury Department long enough to exert a 
marked influence upon American financial policies. He 
did not have the opportunity of establishing himself in the 
ranks of American statesmanship. In his private life, 
however, he furnished an excellent example for all people 
by finding ever widening fields of interest and experience. 

Mr. Woodin was primarily a business man. But he did 
not confine himself to business. He had time for hobbies. 
He was a musician of no mean ability. He was a composer 
of merit. He found time for stamp collecting and he had 
a large collection of butterflies. In addition to these 
interests and hobbies, he gave close attention to politics 
and to economic problems. 

If one is to succeed in a large way he must specialize in 
something. But if he is to enjoy life fully he must not 
hold too closely to his major interest. A variety of 
interests, carrying one into many lines of action and of 
thought, is the best possible insurance against that dead- 
liest enemy of happiness, boredom. 


BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT 


One who attended the sessions of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce convention in Washington early 
this month had a very good opportunity to gauge the 
sentiment of the business men of the nation toward the 
administration and its recovery program. It was particu- 
larly interesting to compare the attitudes which were 
apparent at the session a year ago with those which pre- 
vailed last week. There is no doubt but that a year ago 
there was a general willingness for the government to 
assume the business man’s burdens. The cause then 
seemed about to be lost. There was no very generally 
accepted and definite notion of what ought to be done, 
but the idea was strong that the government should give 
direction. The business leaders at that time were feeling 
their way toward more effective codperation. They wanted 
stronger trade associations, and they wanted the govern- 
ment to step in and help them to establish codes or rules 
which should govern the behavior of firms within an 
industry. Then they wanted the government to enforce 
the rules which were set up. In other words, they were 
anxious for machinery such as was established a little 
later through the National Recovery Act. 

















MIXED APPRECIATION 


—Brown in N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE 


Business sentiment is still indefinite. It has not hardened 
definitely and completely against either the National 
Recovery Act or the general features of the recovery 
program. But whereas the vague feeling last year was 
toward the assumption of governmental responsibility and 
toward the enforcement of rules placed upon industry, the 
vague feeling now is that the increased controls of the 
government may be dangerous to private initiative. In 
particular, there is opposition to the securities act, to the 
stock exchange bill, and to certain features of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration. It does not appear, 
however, that the business leaders assembled in Washing- 
ton last week were ready to give up the codes, though 
they had plenty of criticism of certain code provisions. 

It may seem a rather surprising thing that these business 
leaders did not map out a more definite course a year ago 
and that they are not more definite in their propositions 
today. This really is not so surprising, however, because 
business men, like the rest of us, are stumbling along more 
or less in the dark. There are those who assume that the 
‘men higher up” in the business world have a very clear 
vision regarding public affairs and public policies. It is 
sometimes assumed that the captains of industry stand 
on mountain peaks and view the economic and political 
scene with a clear-sighted vision denied to most of the 
rest of us. That, however, is a false assumption. These 
business leaders are intelligent men, but they are, for the 
most part, absorbed with their own private business 
enterprises. With respect to these business enterprises 
they are practical and hard-headed. With respect to 
general problems of economic policy, they are theorists 
just as much as any college professor is, and, taken by 
and large, they are less well informed. One could not find 
evidence among these business men of a greater degree 
of information and broad-minded comprehension of public 
problems than he might reasonably expect to find in an 
organization of laborers or farmers or school teachers. 

When one speaks of a developing opposition to the gov- 
ernmental controls imposed during the last year, he should 
not give the impression of distinct bitterness on this issue. 
There were some sharp attacks, and some very telling 
attacks, on certain features of the New Deal, but in the 
main the discussions were good natured and fairly tolerant. 
The delegates attending a banquet at which General John- 
son was the chief speaker listened quite respectfully while 
the general spoke and answered their quite pertinent ques- 
tions. There was good-natured amusement when, as the 
general entered the hall, the orchestra broke into the 
strains of “Who’s Afraid of the Big, Bad Wolf?” Former 
Congressman Davenport of New York was given a good 
hand at the annual dinner meeting when he challenged 
business men with the proposition that unless there is 
advanced social and economic reform there is likely to be 
serious disturbance of a radical nature. But the applause 
appeared to be rather a tribute to Mr. Davenport’s ora- 
tory than an indication of acquiescence in his views. 
Arthur Krock, Washington correspondent of the New 
York Times, was vigorously applauded after he had 
rebuked those elements who make heedless attacks upon 
all features of the New Deal. But here again the applause 
appeared a tribute to Mr. Krock’s cleverness. Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace was given that sort of respectiul 
attention which acknowledged sincerity is likely to com- 
mand. But the most apparently spontaneous applause 
was given to Mr. Wierton of the Wierton Steel Company, 
whose claim to fame rests upon his opposition to the NRA. 
On the whole, it appears that if there is to be a genuine 
new deal in the relations between employers and labor 
and between government and industry it will not come 
through any voluntary surrender of privilege on the part 
of business interests. 


IF YOU HAVE BRAINS, USE THEM 


(Concluded from page 1) 

have it provided we paid the price, and that price is a 
citizenship which is not only honest, for in the main our 
citizenship is honest, but which is also well informed and 
alert. The citizen who gives little thought to the perfect- 
ing of the various branches of our governmental system, 
who does not enter actively into politics, as citizens must 
if they will do away with the influence of corrupt bosses 
—citizens of that kind who stand back and laugh when 
any part of our governmental machinery breaks down, are 
laughing at a tragedy for which they are in part respon- 
sible. 

It doesn’t take any great amount of brains or any great 
amount of courage to get hold of machine guns, sawed- 
off shot guns and other implements known to gangland, to 
unite with other human rats who prey upon the members 
of orderly society and to escape, at least part of the time, 
from efforts at apprehension. And it doesn’t take very 
much brains to stand around and scoff when the murderers 
and robbers and kidnappers evade punishment. It does 
take brains to develop the machinery which will insure 
swift and speedy justice and an orderly and secure so- 
ciety. It takes brains and it takes courage and it takes co- 
operation. We hope that every reader of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER will enlist himself, not in that moronic and silly 
body of sodden sentimentalists who clap their hands when 
outlaws steal and kill and kidnap and when they elude the 
hand of the law, but rather in that army of determined 
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A DROWNING MAN USUALLY LOSES HIS HEAD 


—Talburt in Washington News 
citizens who are willing to sacrifice ease in order that they 
may become really intelligent citizens and, as such, con- 
tribute to the building of an America in which every man, 
woman and child may be safe and in which all may engage 
hopefully in the honest pursuit of happiness. 


Is the G. O. P. Dead? 


Some newspaper and magazine writers are still saying 
that the Republican party in the United States will not 
survive its present eclipse in the picture of the national 
government. That has been said often since the Demo- 
cratic victory of 1932. It is interesting to read what 
Frank R. Kent of the Baltimore Sun wrote in his book, 
“The Great Game of Politics,’ shortly after the defeat of 
Al Smith and the Democrats in 1928. At that time some 
political writers were predicting that the Democrats could 
not outlive their defeat. Mr. Kent replied as follows: 





Let’s take first the idea that the Democratic party is doomed 
and one more defeat will bury it. That is the favorite thesis 
of the post-election analyst. In my opinion it is without 
foundation. The reason the Democratic party will not die is 
not because of its imperishable principles and splendid tradi- 
tions; or because it has an unbroken life line 130 years long, 
though that is what the standard Democratic orator will tell 
you. The big point is that the Democratic party, 
based on its state units, is bound to survive as long as the 
state units survive, and the state units survive regardless of 
what happens to the party in national elections. 


Economics and War 
Speaking before the recent convention of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. at Philadelphia, Bruce 
Bliven, editor of The New Republic, stated that the ques- 
tion of war and peace is the most important by which 
mankind is confronted. He went on as follows: 


But mankind has a reluctance to think anything through, 
and this applies particularly to the causes of war, which we 
are always trying to blame on a convenient scapegoat. The 
present danger throughout the world, like that which has 
produced past wars, grows primarily out of economics. 

A system has developed, haphazardly, without being planned, 
and without being anyone’s fault in particular, under which 
most of the great nations are competing desperately, indeed 
as a matter of life and death, for control of foreign markets 
and of foreign sources of important raw materials. While 
there are several other complicating factors which make for 
war, this is the great underlying one. 


“The Wisest Friend of All Alike” 

The Omaha World-Herald expresses its opinion that the 
country need not fear either extreme conservatism or rad- 
icalism on the part of President Roosevelt, but rather a 
progressive middle course, suitable to the needs of the mo- 
ment, always looking toward essential reform: 


The president’s role is that of the peacemaker. His method 
is that of moderation. He is as much opposed to dry-rotted 
conservatism as to distempered radicalism; as hostile to ancient 
abuses as he is friendly to rational and imperatively needed 
reforms. He realizes that movement must be forward; 2Zig- 
zagging, inevitably, now to the left, now to the right, but 
striving always to make progress down the middle of the road 
that leads to national unity of justice through the host of 
violently contending factions. 

And so, perhaps naturally, from both sides of the road, they 
keep whacking his head. While they fight each other, he 
fights for America—for the America of rich and poor, o 
farmer and merchant and industrialist and workingman, all 
alike. Whether the event be victory or defeat, it will prove, 
we believe, that in this period of great confusion President 
Roosevelt was the wisest friend of all alike. 





The moon is not shamed by the barking of dogs. 
—Indian Proverb 


The Prince of Wales is thrifty, says a British statesman. 
Maybe he is saving for a reigny day. 
—Greensboro HERALD-JOURNAL 


A Missouri farmer grew a truck-load of turnips from 4 
Breaking even like that is better 
—Richmond Times DisPpaATcH 


dime’s worth of seed. 
than hundreds do. 
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Historical Backgrounds 


Growth of Radio Industry an Illustration of Planlessness; 
Closer Regulation Being Studied 


Last winter, President Roosevelt recom- 
mended to Congress that an agency, to be 
known as the Federal Communications 
Commission, be established to have charge 
of such regulations as the government 
might see fit to impose upon the telegraph, 
telephone, cable and radio industries. This 
commission, it was recommended, should 
take over the functions now performed by 
the Radio Commission and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Bills to put this 
plan into effect were introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Dill, and in the House 
of Representatives by Congressman Ray- 
burn. Neither bill has been passed, and 
probably neither bill will be passed at the 
present session of Congress. But the is- 
sue raised by the president’s recommenda- 
tions and by the introduction of these bills 
may be expected with reasonable certainty 
to come again before Congress and the 
people and to remain an issue until some 
sort of action is taken. 


The attempt to bring the various sys- 
tems of communication under a single con- 
trol is, of course, an attempt at planning. 
It is an attempt to see the different parts 
of a general problem in their true relation. 
It is a recognition of the fact that a policy 
toward the regulation of the instrumentali- 
ties of communication should be worked 
out and followed by the government. 


Unplanned Development 


The public is chiefly interested in legis- 
lation of this sort because of what it may 
mean to the radio. Opinion is sharply di- 
vided as to whether or not some drastic 
change should be introduced in our deal- 
ing with broadcasting. The plan now be- 
ing followed in the United States is satis- 
factory to many people, but others are 
highly dissatisfied. Most of those who 
dislike American broadcasting insist that 
we should adopt the British plan, under 
which a corporation, established by the 
government and controlled by a commis- 
sion appointed by the government, has a 
monopoly on broadcasting. Though tech- 
nically this is not a case of operation by 
the government, practically it amounts to 
that. We are coming to a time of decision 
with respect to the control of the radio 
and of broadcasting in the United States. 
We are coming to a time of planning. We 
did not plan when the industry was young. 
We have allowed it to grow up planlessly 
amidst confusion and uncertainty. Now 
certain unsatisfactory features are begin- 
ning to show themselves and the demand is 





ENTRANCE TO THE N. 


arising for strict regulation, or perhaps the 
taking over of the whole industry by the 
government. 

The experience we are having with the 
radio industry is similar to that which we 
have had with several other industries in 
the course of our history. Seldom have 
we been inclined as a people to look ahead, 
to anticipate future developments and to 
plan for them. We did not do this, for 
example, in the case of the railroads. 
There was at first very little regulation of 
the roads. Private companies, with the 
backing and financial aid of the govern- 
ment, were allowed to build wherever it 
appeared they could make a profit by 
building. There was little regulation of 
rates or of services. There was no plan 
for the development of a national system 
of railroads, supplying the needs of the 
people of the different parts of the coun- 
try. 


Railway Confusion 


As a result of this inattention to a gen- 
eral plan, the roads were built in hodge- 
podge fashion. Parallel lines were estab- 
lished by different companies, not for the 
purpose of serving a section of the coun- 
try, but for purposes of competition. Some 
regions were well served and others were 
poorly treated. There was favoritism to 
certain shippers and discrimination against 
others. The rates were made in such a 
way as to discriminate in favor of certain 
shippers and in favor of certain communi- 
ties at the expense of others. After a while 
widespread public resentment arose against 
this hodge-podge system of railways and 
against the methods of operation. There 
were demands for very rigid governmental 
control and even for government owner- 
ship. After a great deal of agitation the 
Interstate Commerce Act was passed in 
1887, and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which the act created, has exer- 
cised an increasing control over railway 
rates and practices. 

New Problems 

Lately new effects have been seen as a 
result of the planlessness of transporta- 
tion. The invention of the automobile has 
brought new problems. Bus lines have de- 
veloped and have taken a great deal of the 


passenger traffic away from the roads. 
Trucks have taken mich of the local 
freight business. There has also been 


competition from airplanes and pipe lines 
and from river and canal traffic. The pro- 
posed St. Lawrence waterway will be a 
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“VAS YOU D’ERE, SHARLIE?” 


A typical scene in a broadcasting studio. 


The gentleman at the left before the microphone 


is none other than Jack Pearl, the Baron Munchausen. 


further instance of competition. These 
bus lines and trucks have not been regu- 
lated, whereas the railroads have been. 
Now there is a demand, as yet unrealized, 
for a unified system of transportation 
which will deal with all the agencies en- 
gaged in the transportation business, which 
will do away with useless competition, and 
which will establish a really national trans- 
portation system. But this demand is 
coming late. After private companies have 
long been established and have maintained 
their practices it is difficult to unscramble 
the mess and create a really national sys- 
tem. 

The same sort of planlessness has been 
seen in the development of communica- 
tions—in the development of telegraph, 
telephone companies, cables, and now the 
radio. Finally, we have the proposal that 
communications, as well as transportation, 
be worked into a system designed to serve 
the nation rather than merely the private 
interests. 

Radio History 


The latest of the agencies of communi- 
cation, and one in which the public feels a 
great interest, is the radio. This industry 
has grown very rapidly. A quarter of a 
century ago its present extension was not 
dreamed of. There was legislation relative 
to the wireless in 1912. The World War 
created a new interest and importance in 
it. But it was not until the early 1920’s 
that there was any considerable develop- 
ment of the radio industry. Early in the 
development, the Radio Corporation of 
America, connected as it was with the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, and Western Electric, 
secured patents which gave it 
a commanding lead in the ra- 
dio development. It set sp 
the National Broadcasting 
Company, which operated sta- 
tions in New York and soon 
thereafter in Washington. 
This was the beginning of 
chain broadcasting. The 
broadcasting industry was, 
however, chaotic and uncon- 
trolled. The act of 1912 had 
provided that a license be re- 
quired to operate a broadcast- 
ing station, but it did not give 
authority to the government 
to specify wave lengths, as- 
sign hours of operation, or 
limit the power used. As a 
result there were conflicts over 
the use of the air until the 
adoption in 1927 of the law 
under which the industry oper- 
ates today. 

The act of 1927 provides 
for a commission of five mem- 
bers, appointed by the presi- 
dent. Both political parties 
must be represented on the 
commission and so must each 


of the five territorial zones into which the 
country is divided. This commission li- 
censes broadcasting stations. The princi- 
ple upon which it operates in deciding 
what stations shall have licenses is that of 
public convenience, interest or necessity. 
It may take a license away from a station 
which is not serving the public interest in 
the opinion of the commission, and assign 
its wave length to another station. This 
gives the commission great power over 
broadcasting. It may even determine how 
much advertising may be included in ra- 
dio programs. It could decide, if it cared 
to, that a considerable amount of adver- 
tising on the programs was not in the pub- 
lic interest or was a public inconvenience, 
and could deny a license to stations per- 
mitting such advertising. The commission 
has not, however, exercised its authority 
in this respect. 
Demands for Change 

There is widespread complaint against 
the radio as it operates in the United 
States, the chief objections being (1) that 
there is too much advertising and that ad- 
vertising interspersed throughout the pro- 
grams is offensive; (2) that there is dis- 
continuity of programs. This is due to the 
fact that the station leaves the selection 
of programs to the advertisers and has no 
policy of its own; (3) that educational 
programs are discouraged in that they are 
not given suitable hours; and (4) that a 
censorship is exercised over those who use 
the radio and that the power to decide 
what the people should hear should not 
rest in the hands of big business corpora- 
tions such as the radio companies but in 
representatives of the public. 


“Blind” Voting Condemned 


Speaking before the Westchester, New 
York, League of Women Voters a few 
days ago, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt as- 
sailed “blind partisanship” and “blind vot- 
ing.” Declaring that the country needed 
more than an unheeding obedience to 
party commands, Mrs. Roosevelt stated 
that in her opinion much of the nation’s 
welfare now depends on its women. She 
said she did not mean the women of any 
particular political party, but women work- 
ers as a whole. Also the president’s wife 
expressed deep concern over the present 
younger generation, some of whose mem- 
bers have finished their educations and 
have not yet found work. ‘We must 
bring these young people into the active 
life of the community,” she said, “and 
make them feel they are necessary.” 





United States were fastened end on end, 
they would circle the globe almost eighteen 
times. To be more specific, their com- 
bined length is 450,000 miles and they are 
valued at $6,000,000,000. Corrosion is 
said to be the underground pipes’ worst 
enemy. It is estimated that the oil indus- 
try alone loses $25,000,000 a year from 
corroded pipes. 
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The Deepening Plight of China 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 


cursed by civil wars waged by savage war 
lords and factions seeking control of the 
nation. In addition, there have been con- 
stant incursions by Communists. It is 
estimated that from fifty to a hundred 
million Chinese are under the rule of Com- 
munists at the present time. 

Add these political difficulties to China’s 
other problems—overpopulation, drought, 
flood, famine, overtaxation, grasping money 
lenders and opium—and an idea may be 
obtained of the truly desperate situation 
which exists. The annual income of the 
average Chinese family comes to about 
$50. These peasants, who compose over 
75 per cent of the population, are so poor 
that one bad crop often means ruin and 
perhaps starvation. The greatest handi- 
cap to the small farmers is civil war. Be- 
tween 1927 and 1932 it is estimated that 
1,414,256 peasants were killed in only five 
of the eighteen provinces in China proper 
as the result of civil strife, and that 
9,544,614 had their property destroyed. 
The total property damage in this limited 
area amounted to $1,600,000,000. It is 
no wonder that we speak of “tortured 
China.” 

But her trouble is greater than this. 
Four nations—Japan, the Soviet Union, 
Great Britain and France—all have a foot- 
ing on Chinese soil and they would all like 
to consolidate or increase their holdings. 
There is grave danger that the partitioning 
of China, which was prevented at the end 
of the last century by Secretary Hay’s 
vigorous proclamation of American ‘open 
door” policy, may soon take place. China 
may be reduced to the area known as 
China proper—the eighteen provinces— 
and perhaps less. 


Japanese Ambitions 


The territories which Japan is fast los- 
ing are for the most part the outlying 
provinces. Japan, having taken Korea, 
Formosa and the Pescadores some years 
ago, has more recently detached Manchu- 
ria from China. But the Japanese are ap- 
parently looking farther than Manchuria. 
They have ambitions in Inner Mongolia 
and to some extent in Outer Mongolia, 
Sinkiang and even Tibet. The control of 
all or a good part of this territory would 
give the Japanese such a strong hold on 
the continent that any country, particu- 
larly Russia and China, would have diffi- 
culty in contesting her power. 

The Japanese are not anxious to resort 
to war in order to acquire further terri- 
tory. A military campaign is expensive 
and the cost of policing captured areas is 
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SOY BEANS IN MANCHURIA 


This important crop is one of the reasons for Japan’s desire to retain her hold 
on Manchuria, now Manchoukuo. 


high. The Japanese treasury could hardly 
stand such a strain. It is more likely that 
the Japanese will resort to diplomacy and 
economic penetration. It is known that 
they are making overtures to the inhabit- 
ants of Inner Mongolia in an effort to in- 
duce them to join Manchoukuo. There is 
a sizable Mongol population in Manchou- 
kuo alzeady, in Jehol and Hsingan prov- 
inces. The idea of uniting all the Inner 
Mongols, therefore, is attractive to many 
people in that region. They are opposed 
to the Chinese who in the past have tried 
to dominate them. They are independent 
in spirit and want to have charge of their 
own affairs. The Japanese have been wise 
in granting autonomy to the Manchurian 
Mongols and numerous Inner Mongols be- 
lieve that there would be distinct advan- 
tages in lining up with Japan rather than 
remaining with China. It is rumored that 
the Japanese are preparing to take advan- 
tage of their favorable position in Inner 
Mongolia by demanding of China that the 
region be ceded to Manchoukuo. 


Russia’s Interest 


If Japan acquires Inner Mongolia the 
Soviets may be counted upon to feel un- 
easy. For some time Russia has con- 
trolled Outer Mongolia, which is divided 
from Inner Mongolia by the Gobi Desert. 


Moscow considers Mongolia a necessary 
wedge between Russia and Japan. There 
might be repercussions, therefore, if Ja- 
pan takes Inner Mongolia. There certainly 
will be if the advance is continued into 
Outer Mongolia which, it is said, the Jap- 
anese are meditating. Russia wants to re- 
main influential in Mongolia and for a 
long time she has had ambitions in Sin- 
kiang and also in Tibet. The importance 
of this territory to the Soviet Union is that 
it offers access to India. If the Soviets 
could become firmly established in Sin- 
kiang they would be in a position to 
threaten Great Britain’s hold on India. 
The advantage of this would be mainly 
strategic. The Russians are not expecting 
to conquer India or anything of the sort. 
But they would like to have a big stick 
which they could hold over Britain’s head. 
They think that the British would be in- 
clined to pursue a more friendly attitude 
toward Rvussia in Europe if their position 
in India was less secure. This has long 
been a policy of Russia and while the So- 
viets are not pushing it, apparently it re- 
mains in the back of their minds. 

Great Britain is aware of this and is 
watchful. She wants neither Russia nor 
Japan to acquire control of Sinkiang or 
Tibet. The British have practically de- 
tached Outer Tibet from China and their 
influence has been strong in 
Inner Tibet. The prospect of 
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this territory falling into the 
hands of either Russia or Ja- 
pan seems remote. 


French Position 


France is off to herself in 
the south. She has already 
acquired French Indo-China 
and is now extending her in- 
fluence into adjacent Chinese 
provinces, notably Yunnan 
and Kwangsi. The most im- 
pressive advances have been 
made in Yunnan. By the sim- 
ple expedient of maintaining 
the only railway which leads 
into the province the French 
are enabled to dominate it 
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France is expecting to annex Yunnan or 
Kwangsi or other nearby territory at the 
present time. Their economic penetra. 
tion has been successful and formal po- 
litical control is not absolutely necessary. 
But should there be a scramble for Chi- 
nese territory in the future, France knows 
what she wants and will not delay in tak. 
ing hold of it. The territory added to 
Indo-China will be approximately as large 
as all New England, New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia, according to William 
Philip Simms, United Press correspondent. 
It is a nice slice of the Chinese pie. 


China Menaced 


Thus, China is menaced on all sides. It 
is true that the people living in most of 
the territory are not Chinese. The Mon- 
golians, Tibetans and others are different 
in race and they have no particular sym- 
pathy for the Chinese. If China is re- 
duced in size, therefore, it may turn out 
to be in the interest of Chinese unity. 
Some Chinese leaders incline to this view. 
They think it would be best for China to 
concentrate on the area which is peculiarly 
its own, and not to worry about the out- 
lying provinces. They do not like to lose 
all this territory, of course, but recognize 
that they are powerless to oppose stronger 
nations and that crtside help is unlikely 
to be forthcoming. The first and greatest 
task is to unite themselves and push for- 
ward a program of internal reconstruction. 
Until this is done it is useless to think of 
repelling foreign aggression or of seeking 
lost territories. 
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(Concluded from page 7, column 4) 
those which remain in Canada, Australia, 
Argentina, Russia, Northern China, and 
South Africa are increasing their produc- 
tion of agricultural goods. Their costs of 
production are less than those of American 
farms. It seems probable, therefore, that 
even though tariff walls were broken down, 
foreigners who formerly bought American 
agricultural goods would now buy the 
products of these newer lands. 

Some people hope that if prosperity re- 
turns to this country, the American people 
may be able to buy all the agricultural 
products our farms can raise. They prob- 
ably could if the prosperity were great 
enough. But it should be remembered that 
our people were not buying all that the 
farmers had to sell in 1929. 


Income Redistribution 


It would, perhaps, help our farmers if 
there were a redistribution of income in 
the country with the poorer people getting 
a larger share of it than they now get; for 
persons with small incomes spend a larger 
share of what they receive for food or 
clothing or other goods which come from 
farms than rich people do. People with 
large incomes spend a small share for 
goods coming from farms; the greater part 
of their income they use for investments. 
But it would be a very difficult thing to 
bring about a redistribution of income 
which would result in a materially greater 


purchasing power for the poorer classes. 


If nothing at all is done for the farmers, 
it is reasonable to expect that their condi- 
tions will not be better than they have 
been during the post-war period. During 
this time their standards of living have 
been low and a very considerable number 
of them have had their homes sold out 
from under them for mortgages or taxes. 
So long as such conditions continue, the 
farmers will carry on a political agitation 
which will render the economic and polit- 
ical situation throughout the country un- 
stable. From the standpoint, then, both 
of the farmers and of the rest of the pop- 
ulation, it is to be hoped either that the 
administration’s agricultural experiment 
works successfully or else that some other 
plan of relief may be devised. 
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recent years have regularly 
produced more than they 
could sell. Surpluses of 
nearly all kinds of farm 
products have been left 
over from year to year, and 
since more was being pro- 
duced than could be pur- 
chased, the prices have 








MODERN FARM SUBJECTS OVERLOOKED IN THE 


AGRICULTURAL MURAL 
—Brown in N. Y. 
tenths of the farmers favored compulsion. 
Then, and not until then, did Wallace and 
Tugwell and others who direct agricultural 
policy at Washington agree to the enact- 
ment of the Bankhead bill. There seems 
little reason, therefore, to think that those 
now in authority are going intentionally in 
the direction of governmental regulation 
of an extreme form. 


Changing Farm Conditions 


The whole problem of the agricultural 
crisis and of agricultural relief is so im- 
portant, however, that an analysis of the 
nature of the problem and of the Roose- 
velt administration’s attempt to meet it 
seems to be desirable. The ills of the 
farmers do not date, it should be remem- 
bered, from 1929. Depression struck them 
in 1920 and they have not recovered from 
it. It appears that the situation of the 
American farmers has changed in recent 
years, and that some of the causes of this 
changed situation are relatively permanent 
in nature. Louis M. Hacker says in his 
thoughtful pamphlet, “The Farmer Is 
Doomed,” (New York: John Day Com- 
pany. 25 cents) that five factors must be 
taken into account in explaining the fall of 
the farmer from the prosperity which he 
enjoyed before and during the war. Here 
are the changing conditions which Mr. 
Hacker names: 

1. The introduction of labor-saving ma- 
chinery on the farms has made it possible 
for each worker to produce more than 
formerly so that the farm population is 
producing increased quantities. 

2. Population is slowing down in its 
growth and immigration has been checked 
so that the increase in demand for food 
and other farm products is lessening. 

3. Changes in the diet of the American 
people have resulted in their use of less 
wheat flour, cornmeal, beef and veal. At 
the same time, the substitution of me- 
chanical power for horses has cut down 
the consumption of hay and grain which 
had been fed to the animals. 

4. Agricultural lands have been opened 
up in such regions as Canada, Australia, 
Argentina, Russia, Northern China, and 
South Africa where labor costs are lower 
than in this country, where interest charges 
are less and where the tax burden is 
lighter. It has, therefore, come about that 
the farmers of these newer regions can 
Produce more cheaply than American 
farmers can and can undersell them in the 
Markets of the world, just as American 
farmers could undersell French, German 


and English farmers sixty to a hundred 
years ago, 


HERALD-TRIBUNE 


fallen seriously. During 
the administrations of 
Coolidge and Hoover, 
there was a strong agitation for farm re- 
lief. Proposals of various sorts were made, 
and some of them were tried. But the 
price declines were not checked. The sec- 
retaries of agriculture in the cabinets of 
Presidents Coolidge and Hoover all de- 
clared that the farmers must cut down 
their production. If they would do this, 
it was said, and would raise only what they 
could sell, the prices of their restricted 
products would be higher. 


The Roosevelt administration accepted 
this theory which had been advanced by 
the previous administrations and then went 
a step further. It established the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, known 
as the AAA, and set up machinery by 
which the farmers might be induced to cut 
their production. In other words, it set 
out to help them to do the things which 
before they had merely been advised to do. 

This machinery is very complex and 
cannot be described briefly in any detail. 
Some idea of the working of the plan may 
be gained, however, by a very brief outline 
of how it works in the case of one prod- 
uct. Just by way of example, we will take 
the case of wheat. 


The agricultural administrators figure 
that if each farmer were to raise fifteen 
per cent less wheat than he has been rais- 
ing the whole crop could be sold at a price 
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considerably higher than that which has 
prevailed. Accordingly, they ask all farm- 
ers to cut their production of wheat by 
that amount. If a farmer, for example, 
has been raising one hundred acres of 
wheat, he is asked by the government 
agent in his county to sow but eighty-five 
acres. He has been raising, let us say, one 
thousand bushels. It is to be presumed 
that he will now raise 850 bushels. 


Bounty for Reduction 


But how will the farmer be induced to 
make this reduction? That is where the 
next part of the plan comes in. This 
farmer, the one who agrees to reduce pro- 
duction, is given a bounty by the govern- 
ment. The government does not pay him 
a bounty on all of it, but only on that part 
of it which will probably be sold within 
the United States. Part of the total pro- 
duction of wheat within the country is 
used on the farms for feed and seed, and 
part is used for relief purposes. The rest 
is sold abroad. But it is figured that a 
little more than half of it will be sold on 
the domestic market. So it is assumed 
that over half of each farmer’s crop will 
be sold on the American domestic market, 
and it is on that part of his crop that he 
gets a bounty. The bounty this year 
amounts to thirty cents a bushel on ap- 
proximately half of his crop, because it is 
thought that if he receives thirty cents a 
bushel more than the market price from 
that part of his crop which can be ab- 
sorbed on the American market, he will be 
getting a price as high as he was getting 
before the war. 

How does the government get the money 
to pay out in this way to the farmers? It 
gets it by placing a tax upon the middle 
man, or processor as he is called, who buys 
the farmer’s product and then sells it to 
another middle man. In the case of wheat, 
the wheat buyer, who may be a miller of 
flour, pays a tax of thirty cents a bushel 
on the farmer’s wheat. But, of course, 
this burden does not fall permanently upon 
him. He adds the amount of the tax to 
the flour that he sells, and the bakers add 
it to the bread they sell. So the money 
paid by the government to the farmers to 
induce them to cut down their production 
is collected in reality from the people who 
buy bread and other farm products. 


The Question of Justice 


The public, then, foots the bill for this 
aid which goes to the farmer. Is that fair? 
We may answer the question better by 
looking at it in a different way. Let us 
for a moment turn from the farmer to the 
manufacturer. When he has a surplus of 
goods which he cannot sell such as the 
farmer has had, he cuts his production. 





THE FARM 


(Minton, Balch) 


He produces less and thereby produces a 
scarcity. If, for example, a shoe manu- 
facturer who has been making a million 
pair of shoes a year finds that he has half 
a million on hand at the end of a year he 
becomes alarmed because he knows that 
if so many shoes are dumped on the mar- 
ket, prices will fall disastrously. So he 
cuts his production to half a million pair 
a year. Shoes become scarce and prices 
do not fall, or at least they fall but mod- 
erately. That is what has happened to in- 
dustrial production during the depression. 
Manufacturers of all kinds have cut their 
production, and so prices have fallen mod- 
erately but not disastrously. The public 
then pays more for its shoes and other 
manufactured goods than it would have 
paid if production had been unrestricted, 
and if surpluses of manufactured goods 
had been on hand everywhere. Turning 
back now to the farmer, we find that the 
farmer at first could not cut his production 
because there were so many farmers and 
they could not agree. So prices fell dis- 
astrously. Now the farmers, with govern- 
ment help, are cutting their production and 
are receiving only moderately less than 
they received before. The public is pay- 
ing more for farm products than it would 
have paid if production had not been cut. 
In other words, the farmers are now in a 
position similar to that of the manufac- 
turers, and the public will be paying the 
relatively higher farm prices only in the 
same way that it is paying for the rela- 
tively higher prices of manufactured goods. 


If the Plan Fails 


The agricultural problem affects the 
prosperity of the American people so vi- 
tally that there is naturally much anxiety 
as to how the present attempt to solve it 
will work out. No one feels complete as- 
surance as to the success of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, which has been 
called by President Roosevelt himself an 
experiment. The anxiety is rendered the 
greater by the fact that there is no agree- 
ment as to what should be done to meet 
the agricultural crisis in case the present 
effort fails. 

What are some of the alternative plans? 
What may we do if the administration’s 
agricultural program breaks down? Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace believes that 
permanent prosperity for the farmers de- 
pends upon our ability to secure foreign 
markets for them. He thinks we may 
change our tariff laws in such a way as to 
help the farmers. Certainly it would be a 
fine thing for them if they were able to 
sell more of their goods abroad, but for- 
eigners cannot buy our goods unless they 
have the opportunity to sell some of their 
goods to us. They cannot buy 
our farm products unless we 
make it possible, by lowering 
our tariff walls, for them to 
sell to us goods which they 
produce. Secretary Wallace 
and the other administration 
leaders believe that if we 
lower our tariff rates so as to 
allow certain kinds of manu- 
factured goods to come in, the 
foreigners who make the goods 
may be able and willing to 
buy our agricultural products. 

It may easily be, however, 
that the secretary is too opti- 
mistic. Foreign peoples have 
agricultural problems of their 
own and they are protecting 
their farmers by tariff walls. 
Most of them would rather 
have us send them manufac- 
tured goods than farm prod- 
ucts. It is doubtful whether 
they would be willing to risk 
hurting their own farmers by 
taking any considerable part 
of our agricultural output. 
Furthermore, new lands like 

(Concluded on p. 6, col. 4) 
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RESIDENT Roosevelt and Congress 
are still jockeying for position on the 
silver question. Several conferences involv- 
ing the president and members of the 


Senate silver bloc have been held; one 
such conversation took place between 
Washington and Baltimore on the train 


which carried Mr. Roosevelt to New York 
for the funeral services of former Secre- 
tary Woodin. But any attempt to predict 
congressional action on silver as the result 
of these conferences is a little less certain 
than a forecast of the weather and stock 
market prices for the next year. 

Aiming at Japan? 

Some of the silverites claim the presi- 
dent has agreed to use silver as thirty per 
cent of the base for currency, with gold 
making up seventy per cent of the base. 
They say also he is willing to buy the sur- 
plus silver (about 250,000,000 ounces) in 
the United States at a price not greater 
than fifty cents an ounce. However, the 
reports from the White House indicate 
that the president still thinks the purchase 
of silver is an international problem, and 
that he wants legislation which will permit 
rather than force his action. He is inter- 
ested in raising the price of silver to some 
extent in order to lessen the competition of 
cheap Japanese goods now flowing into the 
United States, the Philippines and Haiti. 

Japan’s money, Mr. Roosevelt says, is 
on a silver basis. Raising the price of 
silver would increase the costs of produc- 
tion of Japanese goods in terms of silver, 





EVERETT SANDERS 


he thinks, and bring those costs into a more 
even relationship with American production 
costs. No doubt many economists would 
disagree with the president on that point. 
And in earlier discussions the president 
expressed doubt as to the possibility of 
increasing world silver prices through pur- 
chases made on the world market by this 
country alone. 

The annual convention of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce came to a 


National Capital Week by Week 


A Record of the Government in Action 


close a few days ago without committing 
itself on the New Deal. Resolutions 
passed at the closing session favored modi- 
fication of existing banking legislation, the 
securities act, and the stock exchange con- 
trol bill. Another important resolution put 
the Chamber on record as approving the 
proposal for reciprocal trade agreements 
with other countries, to be made by the 
president. 

In the “keynote” address opening the 
convention, President Henry I, Harriman 
expressed the sentiments of what might 
be called the liberal wing of the Chamber 
of Commerce. He approved the NRA, 
hailing it as a means of self-government 
for business; likewise he stated that the 
AAA was the most effective measure pos- 
sible at this time for the rebuilding of 
agriculture. While he denounced extreme 
speculation on the stock and commodity 
markets, he opposed the securities act in 
its present form, as well as the stock mar- 
ket bill. Throughout the week loud ap- 
plause from the business leaders greeted 
every word spoken against the securities 
act. It is their “pet peeve.” 


To Be Amended 

Senator Fletcher of the Senate Banking 
Committee has introduced a number of 
amendments to the securities act that are 
expected: to help satisfy the business com- 
munity, which believes that sound new 
capital investment is being prevented by 
the law. 

Less moderate in his criticisms was Silas 
Strawn of Chicago, former president of the 
Chamber, who attacked the New Deal and 
all its works. Strawn is a leader of the 
old order and the extreme conservative 
group of business men. The fact that he 
no longer holds office, and that Harriman 
has been reélected for another term as 
president indicates that the Chamber of 
Commerce retains a more liberal cast than 
in some previous years. 

Other speakers at the convention in- 
cluded Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, 
General Johnson and Governor McNutt of 
Indiana. In a brief message read by Harri- 
man, President Roosevelt advised the 
members that “it is time to stop crying 
wolf” and warned that the public would 
be impatient “of those who complain and 
those who hold out false fears.” 

Everett Sanders has announced his res- 
ignation as chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, to be effective June 
5. He has called a meeting of the com- 
mittee in Chicago on that date, to select 
his successor. ‘This move had been ex- 
pected for several weeks. Many party 
leaders have been anxious to oust Sanders 
because they were dissatisfied with his 
leadership, and for some time a petition 
asking for a meeting to replace him has 
been circulating among committee mem- 
bers of a liberal stripe. 


Also Sanders has been 
ill for some time, and 
unable to carry on the 
duties of the office. He 
was placed at the head 
of the committee by 
Herbert Hoover. Many 
observers believe that 
the change in chairmen 
means that Mr. Hoover 
no longer entertains any 
hope of winning the 


presidential nomination 
in 1936. Apparently he 
feels he cannot run 
again, but that he 
should be active’ in 
guiding the party and 


shaping its policies. 


A Thankless Job 


No one cares. very 
much about having San- 
ders’ job. Former Sen- 
ator Jim Watson of In- 
diana is the only candi- 
date making a_ strong 
bid for it, and he is op- 
posed by those who 
would prefer a new, lib- 
eral leadership. It is 
argued in Republican circles that the new 
chairman must be a superman, if the party 
is to regain before 1936 the political 
ground it has lost in Congress and in the 
state governments, to say nothing of the 
next presidential campaign. 


Despite the efforts of a powerful lobby 
representing the nation’s financial inter- 
ests, the House of Representatives has 
passed the stock exchange control bill with 
almost no modification. Representative 
Sam Rayburn of Texas, an influential and 
politically wise Democratic committee 
chairman, guided the bill to passage very 
successfully. Many Republicans joined the 
majority party in the voting, and only a 
few die-hards such as Britten of Illinois 
spoke strongly against it. Amendments in 
the Senate may change the character of 
the bill, however. 


After a few months of legal liquor, fed- 
eral authorities are still confronted with 
the problem of bootlegging. Liquor prices 
are high, partly because of local and fed- 
eral taxes. Furthermore, it is alleged that 
many distillers are taking extra profits. 
Bootleggers who make and sell alcoholic 
drinks without paying the tax for revenue 
stamps can produce at a much lower cost 
than legitimate manufacturers. Joseph H. 
Choate, Jr., federal administrator in charge 
of liquor control, recently issued a warning 
that bootlegging is on the increase and will 
develop further unless prompt action is 
taken. Mr. Choate recommends larger im- 
port quotas of foreign liquor to bring 
prices down through competition, and a re- 
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of China? 








Can the same be 


1. “The farmers of America have fared very well throughout our history, so it may be 
assumed that they will get along satisfactorily in the future without special legislative 
What, if anything, is wrong with that statement ? 


2. Is there any reason to believe that the farmers of America may be reduced to 
: 3. Is it fair to compel the rest of the population to pay more for food supplies in order 
4. What sort of agricultural policy would you adopt if you were in charge of the 
5. Do you think the League of Nations should push forward plans for the reconstruction 


6. What is the importance of Tibet and Sinkiang in the Far Eastern situation? 


7. What is meant by the statement that our transportation system developed plan‘es3y ? 
said of the radio? 





Something to Think About 
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HENRY I. HARRIMAN 
duction of the present federal and state 
taxes, the highest in history. 

What foreign nations are in default on 
their debts to the United States? This has 
been a difficult question to answer since 
the system of “token payments” became 
the vogue, and since Congress passed the 
Johnson bill forbidding credits to nations 
in default. A number of countries have 
made token payments in the last two 
years; they pay much less than the amount 
of interest and principal due, but by doing 
so they continue to recognize that a debt 
is owed. 


Finland Our Favorite 

Now Attorney General Cummings has 
prepared an opinion on the debts, at the 
request of Secretary Hull. Only one na- 
tion, Finland, has paid in full all install- 
ments to date on its war debt. Conse- 
quently Finland has been singled out for 
praise by President Roosevelt (in his mes- 
sage to Congress at the opening of the 
session), and rates ace-high with the State 
Department. In addition to this little 
state, Mr. Cummings decided that Great 
Britain, Czechoslovakia, Italy, Latvia, and 
Lithuania, all of which have made token 
payments, are not in default. 

Secretary Hull asked especially about 
Russia, and Cummings replied that the 
Soviet government is held in default and is 
liable to the provisions of the Johnson bill. 
Other nations placed on Cummings’ “black- 
list” include France, Belgium, Poland, 
Yugoslavia and Rumania. 

General Johnson has decided to impose 
an NRA code upon the telegraph industry. 
He has set May 16 as the date for new 
hearings. So far Western Union and the 
Postal Telegraph Company have refused 
to agree on a code. 











8. Do you prefer the American or the British broadcasting system? Why? 


9. What is meant by the statement that the ordinary citizen is partly responsible for 


lawlessness and the inability to check crime? 


: 10. Account for the fact that the attitude of many business men toward the administra- 
tion’s recovery program has changed during the last year. 
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